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Pregnancy  and 
physical  fitness 

training 


I  he  Army's  emphasis  on  overall 
health,  and  on  the  consistent  applica- 
tion of  fitness  standards,  which 
began  under  the  former  Chief  of  Staff, 
has  resulted  in  several  innovative  pro- 
jects by  concerned  commanders  and 
medical  staffs. 

These  projects  have  extended 
supervised  physical  training  to  groups 
of  soldiers  who  carry  restrictive 
physical  profiles  of  more  than  a  few 
weeks  duration  and  who,  in  the  past, 
have  mostly  been  left  on  their  own. 
Two  of  these  groups  are  soldiers  with 
orthopedic  problems,  and  pregnant 
soldiers. 


M 


odified  physical 


training  for  pregnant  soldiers,  under 
a  medically  supervised  program  is 
underway  at  Fort  Benning,  GA.  The 
program  itself  was  begun  to  evolve 
guidance  for  all  physically-restricted 
servicemembers,  men  and  women. 
The  actions  described,  however, 
are  not  considered  ready  for 
application  elsewhere  at  this 
time. 

The  "Profile  Physical  Training 
Program"  began  in  January  1983  as 
a  modified  Physical  Training  (PT) 
program  under  medical  supervision. 
This  was  initiated  by  the  Com- 
mander and  Chief  of  Professional 
Services  of  Martin  Army  Com- 
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munity  Hospital  (MACH)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Commander  and  Chief 
of     Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army  Infan- 
try Training  Center  (USAIC). 

In  the  planning  phase,  soldiers 
with  profiles  were  organized  into 
groups  according  to  their  physical 
limitation:  orthopedic  problems 
(back),  orthopedic  problems  (ex- 
tremities), medical  problems,  and 
pregnancy. 

The  goal 

The  program  for  male  and 
female  soldiers  with  temporary  or 
permanent  profiles  meets  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Fort  Benning 
Commander's  post-wide  Friday 
morning  PT  session.  MACH  physi- 
cians and  physical  therapists  are 
present  at  all  sessions.  Group 
leaders  from  the  soldiers'  own  units 
serve  as  coaches  and  instructors. 

The  goal  of  the  modified  FT 
program  for  the  pregnant  soldier  is 
a  healthy,  working  mother  and  a 
healthy  baby.  The  present  physical 
activity  limitation  during  pregnancy 
is  defined  in  AR  40-501,  Standards 
of  Medical  Fitness,  Chapter  9.  As 
presently  administered,  a  pregnant 
soldier  is  released  from  regular  PT 
and  from  PT  testing  for  about  ten 
months,  from  issue  of  the  profile 
until  recovery  after  delivery.  This 
Army  Regulation  is  currently  under 
review. 

In  the  past,  the  pregnant  soldier 
has  been  frequently  ignored  by  unit 
members  for  being  "different"  and 
hence  open  to  accusations  that  she 
is  not  "pulling  her  weight"  in  all 
unit  activities. 

Her  pregnancy  profile  would 
have  lasted  approximately  10 '/2 
months,  and  as  a  result,  she  would 
probably  be  unable  to  keep  up  with 
her  unit  during  regular  PT  or  to 
pass  her  semiannual  Army  Physical 
Readiness  Test  (APRT).  Additional- 
ly, her  weight  might  not  meet 
military  standards  when  she  does 
return  to  duty  after  delivery  and  so 
is  delayed  in  eligibility  for  educa- 
tion, assignment  or  promotion. 
Finally,  she  may  be  ill-prepared  for 


the  physical  demands  of  giving 
birth  and  of  caring  for  an  infant  if 
her  pregnancy  has  led  an  overly 
sedentary  course. 

Civilian  opinion  supports  exer- 
cise during  pregnancy.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Cooper,  MD,  and  Mildred  Cooper, 
authors  of  Aerobics  for  Women, 
consider  it  beneficial,  and  state  that 
exercise  can  be  performed  during 
the  entire  pregnancy,  with  slight 
modification  during  the  last  three 
months.  The  same  advice  was 
discussed,  and  generally  endorsed, 
at  a  seminar  on  "The  Exercising 
Woman"  directed  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Hale,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  advisor  to  U.S.  Olympic 
teams,  during  the  1981  meeting  of 
the  American  College  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Gynecologists. 

However,  search  of  the  medical 
literature  for  large  systematic 
studies  whose  results  would  be 
applicable  to  programs  in  a  military 
setting  turned  up  very  little 
guidance.  The  Fort  Benning  pro- 
gram has  been  termed  a  pilot  study, 
and  two  obstetricians  with  field 
military  experience  and  interest  in 
sports  medicine  were  chosen  to 
serve  as  medical  advisors.  This  is 
the  first  large-scale  known  program 
in  the  military. 

Organization 

The  Part  I  (before  birth)  divi- 
sion included  both  Non-High  Risk 
(NHR)  and  High-Risk  (HR)  pregnant 
patients.  The  Non-High  Risk  group 
may  participate  in  either  of  two  pro- 
grams. Section  A  performs  eight 
standard  prenatal  exercises.  This  is 
followed  by  a  run/walk  of  no  more 
than  two  miles  on  a  level  track.  Sec- 
tion B  participates  in  a  totally 
aerobic  program,  based  on  the 
model  developed  by  the  Coopers. 
This  group  exercises  at  a  track. 

The  High-Risk  Group  (with 
medical  problems  of  such  severity 
as  to  prevent  participation  in  either 
of  the  two  programs  above)  par- 
ticipates in  moderate  swimming 
and/or  self-paced  walking  on  a  level 
track. 


All  Part  I  participants  continue 
physical  training  up  to  the  time  of 
delivery  unless  their  medical  condi- 
tion prevents  continuing. 

Part  II  (after  delivery)  division 
commences  after  the  sixth  week 
post-partum  checkup  by  OB/GYN 
physicians.  At  this  point,  the  active 
duty  female  should  be  returning  to 
her  unit. 

The  post-partum  division  begins 
with  the  Coopers'  12-minute 
aerobics  test  to  determine  a 
"Fitness  Category  Level."  The  par- 
ticipant then  enters  a  ten-week 
classic  aerobics  conditioning  pro- 
gram. This  training  is  followed  by  a 
rountine  APRT  administered  by 
unit  personnel.  With  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  PT  test,  the  female 
soldier  returns  to  her  unit  for 
further  physical  training. 

All  of  the  pregnancy  and  post- 
partum training  is  conducted  by 
exercise-oriented  OB/GYN  staff 
physicians  with  emergency  medical 
vehicles  available.  There  have  been 
no  PT  emergencies  encountered  in 
the  first  year  of  the  program's 
existence. 

Results 

The  outcomes  of  the  first  60 
pregant  women  were  presented  to 
medical  staffs  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Armed  Forces  District  of  the 
American  College  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists  in  October  1983. 
The  babies  have  been  of  normal 
weight,  and  have  shown  normal 
respiratory  and  muscular  activity 
at  birth. 

The  conditioned  mothers  have 
shown  some  decrease  in  the  length 
of  labor,  less  use  of  medications 
during  the  pregnancy,  and  faster 
recovery.  The  outcomes  for  the 
mothers  are  less  certain  than  for  the 
babies,  because  they  are  harder  to 
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measure  accurately.  Neither  set  of 
outcomes  will  be  considered  con- 
clusive, either  for  or  against  the 
safety  of  exercise,  until  many  more 
mothers  and  babies  have  been 
studied. 

Doctor's  guidance 

These  results,  the  absence  of 
emergencies  during  the  training,  the 
absence  of  harm  to  the  babies,  and 
the  probable  benefits  to  the  mother, 
support  efforts  to  develop  a  more 
flexible  pregnancy  profile  than 
exists  at  present.  The  results  are 
not,  however,  a  signal  to  transfer 
the  Fort  Benning  program  in- 
discriminately to  other  posts.  The 
guidelines  for  commanders  remain: 

1.  Ensure  that  unit  members 
begin  pregnancy  in  good  health: 
within  weight  standards,  currently 
exercising,  and  currently  tested. 

2.  Support  women  in  the  unit 
who  volunteer  to  develop,  for  their 
own  pregnancy,  a  program  of  con- 
tinued exercise.  Obstetricians  at  the 
medical  treatment  facility  can  help 
the  individual  patient,  and  a  buddy 
system  also  helps. 

3.  Emphasize  continued  unit 
identity  of  the  pregnant  soldier.  If 
she  volunteers  to  remain  condi- 
tioned, try  to  arrange  for  her  to 
exercise  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
unit.  Certainly,  do  not  assign  her 
continuously  to  be  the  person  who 
answers  telephones  while  everyone 
is  out  running.  ■ 

Credit 

MAJ  Arthur  H.  Schipul,  Jr.  and 
MAJ  William  F.  Hughes  were  both 
OB/GYN  staff  physicians  at  Martin 
Army  Community  Hospital,  Fort 
Benning,  GA.  when  they  wrote  the 
original  article  for  release  July  1983. 
This  article  has  been  approved  by  the 
Army  Surgeon  General,  March  1984. 
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This  is  the  way  awards 
should  be  written 

T 

JLhe  article  "Write  'em  up"  touched  a  subject 
that  is  well  worth  discussing,  and  one  at  which  we 
could  all  do  a  better  job,  i.e.,  the  preparation  of 
award  recommendations.  While  the  effort  and  the 
intentions  were  good,  by  focusing  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  DA  Form  638 -specifically  the  pro- 
posed citation  portion -the  article  perpetuates 
some  of  the  mistaken  notions  concerning  this  pro- 
cess. As  we  shall  see,  the  preparation  of  an  award 
recommendation  is  not  a  difficult  task.  Further, 
the  liberal  use  of  ringing  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
put  zing  into  a  citation  is  neither  necessary,  nor 
required.  So  throw  away  your  reference  list  of 
such  words  and  phrases,  and  let's  look  at  the  easy 
and  meaningful  way  to  prepare  award  recommen- 
dations. 

Post  recommendation 

Before  we  pick  up  a  pen  or  pencil  to  write 
anything,  we  must  all  remember  that  military 
decorations  are  the  highest  marks  of  distinction 
for  doing  military  tasks.  Decorations  are  not 
intended,  nor  should  they  be  used  as  departure 
gifts.  There  is  no  inherent  right  or  entitlement  for 
any  soldier  to  automatically  be  recommended  for, 
or  awarded,  a  personal  military  decoration.  So 
your  first  decision  is:  to  recommend  or  not  to 
recommend. 

To  recommend  or  not  to  recommend 

The  decision  to  recommend  or  not  to  recom- 
mend is  yours.  The  term  "yours"  refers  to  anyone 
who  has  personal  knowledge  of  an  act,  achieve- 
ment, or  service  which  is  believed  to  warrant  the 
award  of  a  decoration.  This  decision  should  be 
based  upon:  What  did  the  soldier  do?  What  was 
expected?  What  is  expected  of  soldiers  in  that 
grade  or  position?  What  is  the  performance  norm? 
How  did  what  was  done  affect  the  readiness  or 
training  of  the  unit,  the  battalion,  the  group,  the 
Army,  etc.?  Did  the  soldier  clearly  risk  his  or  her 
life  in  the  performance  of  the  action  to  be 
recognized?  What  tasks  or  missions  were  not 
required,  but  nevertheless  were  performed?  Is  the 
overall  service  of  the  soldier  honorable?  If  in 
answering  these  questions,  you  find  that  the 
standards  were  merely  achieved,  or  not  achieved, 
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on- 


then  no  military  award  recommendation  should 
be  submitted.  If,  however,  the  act  or  overall 
performance  was  exceptional,  outstanding, 
distinctive,  etc.,  an  award  recommendation  is 
appropriate. 

Military  awards  regulation 

At  this  point,  some  knowledge  of  the  provi- 
sions of  AR  672-5-1,  Military  Awards,  is  indispen- 
sable. This  regulation  prescribes  the  procedures 
and  policies  governing  the  award  of  Federal 
military  decorations.  It  is  applicable  to  active 
and  retired  soldiers  of  all  branches,  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Reserves,  inactive  personnel 
not  on  active  duty.  Department  of  Defense 
civilians  and  foreign  military  personnel.  It  may 
not  be  supplemented  without  prior  approval  from 
HQDA  (DAPC-ALA),  Alexandria,  VA  22332.  This 
prohibition  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  only  one 
standard  exists  Army-wide. 

Under  AR  672-5-1  we  find  that  there  are 
several  components  to  an  award  recommendation 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  award  to  be  recom- 
mended. Recommendations  for  heroism  and  com- 
bat valor  awards  require  more  documentation 
than  those  for  meritorious  achievement  or 
service.  However,  common  to  all  categories  are 
two  documents;  the  DA  Form  638  (mistakenly 
referred  to  as  the  DD  Form  638  in  the  article) 
and  the  narrative  justification.  Problems  stem 
from  a  misunderstanding  or  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  these  two  documents.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  these  and  dispel  the  mystery. 

Narrative  justification 

While  the  article  makes  no  mention  of  the 
narrative,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  because 
in  an  unvarnished  manner  it  tells  the  approval 
authority  why  the  soldier  should  be  awarded  the 
recommended  decoration.  For  most  meritorious 
achievement  awards  the  narrative  is  limited  to 
one  page.  For  heroism  awards  there  are  no  page 
limitations.  Ritualized  statements  in  either  the 
opening  or  closing  of  the  narrative  are  neither 
necessary  nor  required.  In  writing  the  narra- 
tive don't  waste  time  and  space  cataloging  the 
soldier's  duty  position  or  responsibilities.  The 
approval  authority  already  knows  how  a  squad  or 
platoon  fits  into  the  organization.  Similarly, 
statements  about  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
intended  recipient  are  unnecessary.  We  recom- 
mend based  on  personal  deeds  rather  than  per- 
sonal traits  such  as  intelligence,  knowledge, 
aggressiveness,   etc.  Since  the  narrative   is  the 


basic  document  used  to  approve  or  disapprove 
meritorious  achievement  or  service  awards  (for 
heroism  awards  eyewitness  statements  and  other 
documents  are  equally  important)  don't  litter  the 
landscape  with  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  over- 
blown phrases.  This  practice  is  misleading  and 
does  not  materially  contribute  to  the  narrative.  To 
write  that  an  act  was  outstanding  or  exceptional 
or  brilliant  is  relatively  meaningless,  because 
deeds  that  reach  such  lofty  heights  are  self-evident 
without  articifical  qualifiers.  The  narrative  should 
be  a  no  frills,  matter  of  fact,  detailed  account  of 
the  soldiers'  performance  or  deed.  Your  guiding 
theme  should  be:  "LET  THE  DEED  SPEAK 
FOR  ITSELF." 

Citation 

Next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  proposed 
citation  which  is  usually  placed  into  the  appli- 
cable block  on  the  DA  Form  638  (the  confusion 
between  the  purpose  of  the  citation  and  the 
narrative  accounts  for  most  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  preparation  of  award  recom- 
mendations). The  citation  is  important  from  the 
standpoint  that  it  is  a  permanent  historical  docu- 
ment which  is  usually  read  aloud  in  public.  As 
such,  it  must  conform  to  the  rules  of  English 
usage  and  good  taste.  For  these  reasons,  citations 
are  often  changed  after  the  award  is  approved. 
Since  the  citation  is  basically  a  brief  summary  of 
the  accomplishments  described  in  detail  in  the 
narrative  justification,  it  is  not  or  should  not  be 
used  by  intermediate  commanders  or  the  final 
approval  authority  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  For 
most  meritorious  achievement  and  service  awards 
the  citation  is  limited  to  nine  lines  to  include 
standard  opening  and  closing  statements.  In 
summary,  the  citation  should  closely  conform  to 
the  previous  tips  for  writing  the  narrative. 
While  the  use  of  more  descriptive  language  is 
appropriate,  you  should  again  refrain  from 
excessive  use  of  pompous  words,  cliches  and 
phrases.  Such  embellishments  are  clearly  un- 
necessary, since  the  certificate  itself  displays 
the  appropriate  dignity  of  the  award. 

So,  the  next  time  you  want  to  recommend  a 
soldier  for  a  decoration,  don't  rush  out  to  find  an 
approved  citation  to  paraphrase.  Instead,  get  all 
the  facts  on  paper,  support  it  with  any  additional 
documentation  required  and  finally,  prepare  the 
DA  Form  638  and  proposed  citation.  You'll  find 
that  this  process  is  infinitely  easier  and  more 
meaningful  than  compiling  standard  words  and 
phrases  from  little  more  than  a  list  of  overused 
and  tired  cliches.  The  soldier  will  appreciate  it 
too,  since  he  or  she  will  have  something  unique 
rather  than  the  same  words  and  phrases  said  of  all 
others  who  were  awarded  the  same  decoration. 

James  L.  Hickman 

LTC,  GS 

Chief,  Military  Awards  Branch 

MILPERCEN 
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Creativity  and  soldiering 


Did  you  experience  a  good  feeling  the  last  time  some  idea  of  yours 
was  recognized  and  put  to  use  by  your  superiors?  Here's  how  to 
encourage  productive  creativity. 


T 


importance  of 


creativity  is  based  on  the  need  to 
allow  our  soldiers  to  grow  mentally 
and  professionally.  It  is  this  growth 
that  permits  the  feeling  of  self- 
worth.  In  our  leadership  manuals, 
we  may  have  known  it  as  "self- 
actualization."  How  can  occasions  in 
experiencing  self-worth  happen 
more  often? 

Creativity  does  not  have  to  be 
some  suggestion  that  nets  a  cash 
award.  Anyone  can  be  creative. 
How  do  we  make  everyone  aware 
of  the  importance,  theories,  how-to- 
starts,  and  tools  in  assisting  a  group 
to  be  more  creative  for  their  work 
environment? 


Do  you  think  talented  mimes  just  step  up  and  "do  their 
thing?"  There  must  be  some  creative  thought  process 
before  they  act. 


As  leaders,  how  do  we  till  the 
minds  of  our  soldiers  to  permit  the 
seeding  and  growth  of  creativity? 

First,  leadership  in  the  work 
environment  must  encourage  the 
expression  of  ideas. 

Second,  leaders  must  define 
"creativity"  from  their  own  sense  of 
meaning  and  encourage  innovation. 

Would  this  encouragement  and 
expectations  be  to  generate  new 
work  procedures  or  is  it  to  modify  a 
piece  of  equipment  -  or  anything 
else?  If  creativity  calls  for  ex- 
perimentation which  requires  risks, 
what  are  the  limits  of  creativity? 
Will  innovation  expand  into  an- 
other's turf?  Is  the  freedom  to  suc- 


ceed allowed?  CSM  (retired)  Harvey 
Parrish  states,  "NCOs  today  should 
underwrite  more  of  their  soldiers' 
honest  mistakes."  Parrish,  the 
former  Command  Sergeant  Major  of 
Fort  Benning,  further  comments 
that  when  giving  soldiers  respon- 
sibility, also,  give  them  the 
allowance  for  innovation  to  fulfill 
their  responsibility. 

Soldiers  can  experience  their 
creative  success  as  well  as  learn 
from  their  failures  with  this 
philosophy,  according  to  Parrish. 
Learning  from  their  failure  is  best 
when  leaders  provide  the  comfort 
cushion  of  encouragement.  With  the 
allowance  to  err,  apathy  will  be 
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averted  by  a  fertile  working  en- 
vironment where  soldiers  will  do 
more  than  what  they  were  told  to 
do.  Soldiers  will  be  looking  ahead 
for  their  boss. 

Swamped  with  ideas? 

After  the  definition  of  creativity 
has  been  established  by  the  leader, 
are  we  ready  to  expect  a  flood  of 
new  ideas?  Not  quite.  Perhaps  from 
the  more  innovative  members  of 
your  work  group  you  have  started 
the  creative  urge.  Encouraging 
creativity  from  the  majority  may 
take  more  patience,  especially  if 
they  had  previously  been  in  a 
management  environment  where 
doing  things  in  a  different  way  was 
not  acceptable.  Many  soldiers  would 
not  want  to  be  labeled  as  "rocking 
the  boat."  Be  aware  to  spot  pessi- 
mists who  will  discourage  your  in- 
novators with  phrases  such  as:  "So 
what  else  is  new?"  "We  tried  that 
two  years  ago."  "You'll  never  get 
approval." 

Deal  with  the  negativists  by 
encouraging  their  support  for 
on-going  creative  projects.  Seek 
their  active  participation  by 
soliciting  their  thoughts.  Provide 
supportive  assistance  to  your 
innovators  by  showing  genuine 
interest  and  helping  them  to  cut 
"red  tape"  in  getting  information  or 
resources  to  pursue  their  project. 
Most  importantly,  ensure  that 
recognition  is  given  to  persons  who 
have  presented  a  successful  idea. 

Even  though  the  idea  put  to  use 
is  recognition  in  itself,  proper 
recognition  (an  award,  letter  of  com- 
mendation, etc.)  will  provide  the 
"ritualization"  to  show  the  members 
in  the  work  group  that  this  is  the 
desired  performance.  Perform  with 
creativity. 

To  make  creativity  happen,  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of 
creativity  will  help. 

QUANTITY, 

ORIGINALITY, 

VARIETY, 


AWARENESS,  and 

MOTIVATION 
are  instrumental  to  the  creative  pro- 
cess. 

The  quality  or  relevance  of 
ideas  generated  for  the  topic  under 
consideration  is  not  critical.  When- 
ever we  start  to  evaluate  our  ideas, 
our  thought  process  will  slow  down. 
Generate  as  many  ideas  as  you  can 
in  a  given  time  on  paper.  Absurd, 
rare,  and  original  ideas  are  all  right. 
Often,  it  is  from  the  uncommon 
ideas  that  sensible  programs  are 
born  -  thus,  giving  us  a  variety  of 
good  ideas  which  will  permit  flex- 
ibility for  adaptability  to  something. 
Adaptability  of  ideas  can  be  hin- 
dered when  job  blindness  exists. 

We  can  facilitate  job  awareness 
with  our  soldiers.  This  can  be  done 
by  ensuring  that  soldiers  understand 
the  purpose  of  their  work.  Provide 
the  understanding  of  how  their 
efforts  on  the  job  affect  other  work 
groups.  Show  them  how  elements  of 
the  section  or  organization  function 
together  to  produce  a  product  or 
service. 

Job  awareness  is  further  en- 
hanced by  giving  our  soldiers 
training  in  new  technology  related 
to  their  skills.  As  a  final  boost  to 
awareness,  make  sure  that  our 
soldiers'  curiosity  "appetite"  is 
continually  intrigued.  Clear  a  way 
for  them  to  give  input  on  how 
things  can  be  done  differently. 

With  enhanced  job  awareness, 
naturally,  performance  motivation 
will  result.  MOTIVATION  is  the 
start  for  creativity  coupled  with 
QUANTITY,  ORIGINALITY, 
VARIETY,  and  AWARENESS. 
The  application  of  these  principles 
by  our  soldiers  should  set  the 
creative  energy  in  motion. 

Scamper 

The  creative  motion  should  be 
harnessed  with  a  creativity  tool 
such  as:  SCAMPER.  Each  letter  of 
SCAMPER  provides  part  of  a 
checklist  to  improve  a  work- 
related  concern  or  anything  else. 

The  "S"  is  for  substitution; 


what  might  work  better  if  some- 
thing else  were  in  its  place? 

"C"  is  for  combine;  can  you 
combine  what  you  have  with 
something  else  to  come  up  with 
something  workably  new?  Perhaps 
that  was  how  an  early  inventor  in- 
vented the  paddle  boat  when  he 
combined  the  steam  engine  with 
singular  paddles  mounted  on  a 
wheel. 

"A"  means  to  adapt;  what  was 
successful  from  elsewhere  that  you 
may  adapt  to  your  current  needs? 
According  to  Mrs.  Maxine  P.  Wing, 
Coordinator  of  the  Suggestion 
Awards  Program  of  Fort  Benning, 
"Soldiers  can  enhance  creativity  by 
recalling  what  worked  well  in  the 
jobs  from  previous  assignments  in 
the  Army  and  adapting  efficient 
tricks-of-the-trade  to  their  current 
duty  section."  Wing  also  said  that 
making  time  for  yourself  to  reflect 
from  the  daily  "hurry-scurry"  will 
prime  that  well  of  experience  which 
can  be  used  creatively  by  thinking 
"adaptability." 

"M"  stands  for  what  can  you 
modify,  magnify  (do  more  of),  or 
minimize  (do  less  of)  about  any- 
thing. 

"P"  represents  places.  Where 
can  you  look  for  change  and  innova- 
tions to  improve  something? 
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"E"  is  for  excess.  Is  there 
anything  you  can  eUminate  to 
faciHtate  the  flow  or  function  of 
something? 

"R"  refers  to  what  can  you 
reverse  or  rearrange  to  come  up 
with  something  functionally  fresh. 

Try  SCAMPER,  the  mental 
jogger  to  see  things  in  a  new 
perspective. 

Remember  Brainstorming? 

Another  creativity  tool  that  can 
be  used  with  SCAMPER  is  "brain- 
storming." Brainstorming  is  using  a 
group  of  people  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  ideas.  With  a  group,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  squad/ 
section  leader  lead  the  brainstorm- 
ing process.  For  successful  brain- 
storming sessions,  the  following 
guidelines  are  recommended: 

(1)  Identify  specifically  the  sub- 
ject to  be  brainstormed.  Do  this  in 
advance  of  the  group  session  when 
possible.  Circulate  by  memo  or  post 
the  topic  where  your  group  will  be 
able  to  see  it  a  few  days  in  advance 
of  the  meeting.  This  technique  will 
allow  the  mind  to  think  about  the 
subject.  Also,  some  people  will 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  prepare 
to  give  input  on  the  topic  by  ad- 
vance research.  From  advance 
notification  of  the  subject,  obvi- 
ously, your  brainstorming  will  have 
more  success. 

(2)  Establish  ground  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  the  brainstorming  ses- 
sion. 


a.  Everybody  participates. 
Each  person  gives  only  one  idea  per 
turn  regardless  of  how  many  ideas 
one  has  in  mind.  An  additional  idea 
is  given  on  the  next  turn.  If 
somebody  has  no  ideas,  then  simply 
say,  "Pass."  Rotations  continue  until 
everyone  says  "Pass." 

b.  No  evaluations  or  judge- 
ments of  another  person's  idea. 
Criticism  and  making  fun  of  some- 
one else's  idea  will  stifle  the  free 
flow  of  thoughts  from  others.  Not 
just  negative  comments  interfere, 
but  even  something  like,  "Hey, 
that's  good!" -No  comments  please! 
A  request  for  clarification  of  an  idea 
from  the  originator  is  OK.  Ensure 
that  the  clarification  does  not  drag 
out  to  a  lengthy  discussion. 

c.  Generate  a  quantity  of 
ideas.  Do  not  worry  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  idea.  Evaluations  of  the 
ideas  can  always  take  place  when 
the  brainstorming  session  is  over. 
With  quantity,  quality  ideas  will 
come  forth.  Allow  your  group  to 
dump  their  ideas  as  quickly  as  they 
can  on  an  easel  pad.  To  do  this, 
write  ideas  briefly  using  key  words 
(nouns  and  verbs)  or  two/three  word 
phrases. 

d.  Wild  ideas  are  OK. 
Freewheeling  or  fantasizing  should 
be  encouraged.  Perhaps,  that  was 
how  the  Great  Wall  of  China  was 
conceived.  Look  to  nature  for  ideas. 
Did  tanks  or  forms  of  armor  used  in 
battle  come  from  someone  looking 
at  a  turtle  or  armadillo? 

e.  Ensure  all  ideas  are 
written  within  view  of  everyone;  for 
example,  on  an  easel  pad.  As  the 
page  fills  up,  remove  it  from  the 
pad  and  post  it  on  the  wall.  Avoid 
turning  an  idea  filled  page  behind 
the  pad.  Visibility  of  all  ideas  allow 
the  mind  to  incubate  and  our  sub- 
conscious mind  to  work  wonders. 

f.  Give  permission  to 
members  in  your  group  to  "piggy- 
back" or  "hitchhike"  on  someone 
else's  idea.  This  method  allows 
someone  to  take  another's  ideas  and 
give  it  a  new  perspective  or  come 
up  with  something  totally  new. 


(3)  Keep  in  mind  the  five  "Ws" 
and  the  one  "H."  WHO,  WHAT, 
WHEN,  WHERE,  WHY,  and  HOW. 

(4)  It  is  not  necessary  to  finish 
the  brainstorming  session  in  one 
sitting.  Leave  the  ideas  posted  and 
allow  your  subconscious  mind  to 
massage  stated  ideas  and  thereby 
come  up  with  new  ideas  at  the  next 
brainstorming. 

How,  what,  when,  and  where 
might  we  use  SCAMPER  and 
Brainstorming  effectively  in  the 
work  environment?  Consider  the 
following  possibilities: 

•  Where  does  the  work 
create  a  bottleneck? 

•  What  requires  too 
much  time? 

•  WhatAVhere  are 
the  wastes? 

•  What  involves  chasing 
around? 

•  What  has  a  high 
frequency  of  being 
re-worked? 

•  What,  where  and 
when  are  the  high 
costs? 

•  How  does  anything 
affect  anything/anywhere 
else? 

Allow  creativity  to  be  a  part  of 
your  work,  family,  and  social 
activities.  Use  SCAMPER  and 
Brainstorming  as  new  creative 
problem-solving  tools.  Involve  as 
many  people  as  possible. 

By  allowing  creativity,  soldiers 
will  feel  their  intelligence  is 
recognized.  Even  making  the 
attempt  to  be  creative  will  lift  one 
out  of  the  doldrums  to  feel  fresh.  As 
a  leader,  spark  others  to  offer  their 
share  to  ingenuity. 
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Idea  interchange 

Ideas  from  you  on  saving 

money  for  the  US  Army 


Value  Engineering 

Value  Engineering  (VE),  an  organized  way  to  get  nnaximum  value  for 
every  dollar  spent,  is  a  method  that  has  proven  successful  in  Army  cost- 
savings.  The  approach  is  a  purposeful,  planned,  creative  effort  analyzing 
the  cost  of  functions  while  maintaining  necessary  performance,  safety, 
quality,  reliability  and  maintainability.  VE  uses  the  best  related  tools  of 
science,  engineering,  industrial  management,  and -common  sense. 

An  example  of  the  VE  effort  is  the  CH  47  Helicopter  Vertical  Shaft 
Assemblies.  Previously  the  assemblies  were  scrapped  as  a  result  of 
pitting  and  corrosion.  A  VE  Task  Team  Study  led  to  a  reconditioning  pro- 
cedure that  returned  the  scrapped  vertical  shaft  assemblies  to  a  serv- 
iceable condition  rather  than  replacing  them.  Net  savings  from  this 
study  are  in  excess  of  $7  million. 

Four  Major  Army  Commands  have  begun  formal  VE  Pro- 
grams. These  Commands  have  found  great  success  in  applying 
VE  techniques  in  the  areas  of  development,  procurement,  pro- 
duction, construction,  maintenance,  service  and  support.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  expand  the  VE  Program  Army-wide  to  ac- 
tivities which  have  not  been  included,  for  greater  dollar  savings 
and  increased  readiness  of  the  US  Army. 

Point  of  Contact:  Hank  MIodozeniec,  AUTOVON  227-5661. 

Video  Fuse  Testing 

us  Army  ERADCOf^  is  now  using  high  speed  video  tape  equipment 
instead  of  16mm  motion  picture  cameras  to  film  testing  of  fuses.  This 
equipment  has  significantly  improved  testing  because  of  its  higher 
resolution,  faster  film  speed,  better  pictures  and -no  developing  time. 
Previously,  defective  fuses  which  caused  shells  to  detonate  overhead 
after  bouncing  off  the  ground  appeared  to  be  good.  With  the  faster  speed 
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of  the  video  tape  equipment,  the  real  overhead  bursts  are  caught  on 
tape,  and  this  type  of  defect  can  be  detected.  The  simultaneous  use  of 
three  cameras  to  cover  a  wider  area  has  resulted  in  significant  savings 
of  ammunition,  because  fewer  rounds  are  needed  to  effectively  capture 
the  bursts  on  film.  The  video  tape  also  completely  eliminates  the 
developing  time  of  film,  so  test  results  can  be  had  almost  Immediately. 
Point  of  Contact:  Mark  Davis,  AUTOVON  290-3293. 


Productivity  Ideas  for  Army  Real 
Property  Maintenance  Activities  (RPMA) 

This  is  a  booklet  intended  to  help  commanders  evaluate  the  produc- 
tivity of  real  property  maintenance  activities  and  suggest  ways  to  make 
these  activities  more  productive.  It  has  direct  application  in  the  installa- 
tion management  area  and  in  supporting  the  Total  Army  Management 
Goal  -  more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  resources. 

Point  of  Contact:  Joe  Whitaker,  AUTOVON  285-0604. 


Programmable  Calculator 


The  Travel  Branch,  FA&O,  US  Army  Support  Command,  Hawaii,  has 
purchased  a  programmable  calculator,  printer  and  CONUS/overseas 
software  packages  to  form  a  Travel  Audit  System.  The  system  allows 
automatic  computation  and  printing  of  reimbursement  travel  vouchers  in 
5-10  minutes  per  voucher.  Changes  to  the  Joint  Travel  Regulations  (JTR) 
can  be  stored  internally  for  automatic  computation.  This  system  has 
resulted  in  reduced  turn-around  time,  improved  cash  flow  through 
prompt  collection  of  money  owed  upon  completion  of  travel,  easier  and 
timely  implementation  of  JTR  changes,  reduction/elimination  of 
repetitive  and  continuous  manual  audits  and  corrections,  and  alleviation 
of  the  previous  backlog  of  travel  vouchers. 

Point  of  Contact:  SGM  Matsumura,  AV  430-0111,  Ext  438-9804/9563. 

Weapons  Cleaner 

At  Ft.  Ord,  an  advanced  weapons  cleaning  system  is  saving 
$584,000  annually.  This  system  uses  a  cleaning  solution  and  a  drying 
agent  which  are  dispensed  in  near  vapor  form.  The  equipment  and 
specialized  solutions  enable  complete  cleaning  of  previously  inacces- 
sible areas  of  weapons,  making  weapons  cleaning  more  efficient  and 
eliminating  the  problem  of  broken  parts  caused  by  improper  cleaning 
methods  previously  used.  Manhours  saved  are  channeled  back  into 
more  mission  essential  training. 

Point  of  Contact:  Ms.  Dillingham,  AUTOVON  929-6910/7181. 
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"Army  of  Excellence." 
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A  new  direction  in 
Army  education 


(( 


T 


'Well-trained  units,  manned  by  well-trained 
soldiers  are  the  keys  to  our  ultimate  success  on  the 
battlefield."  That  statement  was  made  by  General 
William  R.  Richardson,  Commander,  U.S.  Army  Train- 
ing and  Doctrine  Command,  in  a  recent  Trainer 
Magazine  article  (Winter  1983  -  "The  Key  is  Unit  Train- 
ing"). He  was  stressing  the  need  to  "mold  individuals 
Into  smoothly  working  teams"  ready  to  win  the  Airland 
battle  today. 

"Good  leaders  are  also  good  trainers,"  Richard- 
son concluded.  "And  good  training  means  using  the 
tools  provided. ..to  produce  a  combat-ready  Army  of 
Excellence." 


OO  often,  a  variety  of 
training  tools  go  unused.  Sometimes 
it  is  because  of  time  and  resource 
constraints;  sometimes  it  is  only  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  how  such 
things  affect  the  overall  mission 
need.  Hidden  under  the  blanket  of 
"education,"  these  tools  offer 
assistance  in  two  directions:  a 
strengthening  of  the  foundation  for 
training  and  improved  performance, 
as  well  as  providing  an  opportunity 
for  soldiers  and  their  family 
members  to  grow  intellectually. 

While  both  of  these  purposes 
are  important,  the  academically 
deficient  young  people  entering  the 
Army,  and  the  realization  that  the 
Army  education  system  needs  to  be 
job  specific  and  training-related, 
have  brought  about  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis. Direct,  positive  gains  must 
be  made  in  improving  the  soldier's 


ability  to  assimilate  training  and 
later  job  performance.  In  addition, 
the  new  mid-term  reenlistment 
policy  has  sharply  focused  on  the 
critical  needs  of  the  Army's  future 
leaders.  These  needs  too  must  be 
met. 

To  meet  these  goals  while 
continuing  to  provide  opportunities 
for  personal  growth,  the  Army 
Continuing  Education  System  (ACES) 
has  come  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel  at  Headquarters,  DA.  ACES 
now  operates  as  division  of  the 
Directorate  for  Military  Personnel 
Management .     Additionally,  ACES 
programs  have  been  reprioritized  to 
fully  fund  those  elements  most  sup- 
portive of  training,  retention,  and 
recruiting. 

This  shift  in  philosophy  comes 
at  the  same  time  as  significant 


funding  constraints  are  being 
imposed  Army-wide.  That  will 
mean  a  realignment  in  the  very  near 
future  for  all  off-duty  college  tuition 
assistance  supported  courses.  When 
this  realignment  takes  place: 

•  all  eligible  soldiers  MUST  use 
Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  benefits  before 
tuition  assistance  will  be  authorized. 

•  all  soldiers  will  be  authorized 
75  percent  tuition  assistance  for  the 
first  two  years  of  college;  associate 
degrees;  and  authorized  vo-tech 
certificates. 

•  for  the  last  two  years  of 
college,  officers  and  warrant  officers 
will  receive  75  percent;  enlisted,  50 
percent. 

•  graduate  level  studies,  50  per- 
cent for  all  soldiers. 

Commanders  can  lessen  the 
impact  of  this  realignment  by  help- 
ing to  identify  and  inform  affected 
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soldiers.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  those  soldiers  eligible  for 
the  GI  Bill  benefits.  They  should  be 
reminded  that  in-service  use  does 
not  adversely  affect  the  value  of  this 
benefit.  Career  soldiers  also  should 
know  that  GI  Bill  benefits  expire  on 
31  Dec  1989. 

The  importance  of  education  to 
the  Army  will  grow  over  the  next 
decade,  noted  General  John  A. 
Wickham,  Jr..  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
recently.  Although  he  has  spoken 
over  and  over  of  the  "substantial 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
soldiers,"  he  recognizes  the  reality 
of  the  situation.  As  the  recruiting 
market  declines  and  the  economy 
improves,  all  the  services  will  face 
stiffer  competition  with  the  civilian 
sector. 

BSEP 

In  October  1982,  a  presidential 
task  force  concluded  that  the  United 
States  need  have  no  recourse  to  con- 
scription for  at  least  five  years.  Still 
because  of  the  steady  decline  in  the 
U.S.  birth  rate  that  began  in  the 
wake  of  the  baby  boom  of  the  1950s 
and  early  1960s,  men  eligible  for  the 
military  are  declining  in  numbers 
and  as  a  percentage  of  the  national 
work  force.  Today  we  need  only 
recruit  three  of  every  ten  19-year-old 
eligible  males  for  the  services;  by 
1993,  it  will  be  four  out  of  ten. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the 
soldiers  entering  the  Army  today  do 
have  a  high  school  diploma; 
however,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  a 
high  school  diploma  assures 
anything  but  staying  power  in  the 
Army.  Today,  based  on  the  old 
grade-level  measurement,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Army's  active  duty 
enlisted  force  needs  some  form  of 
remedial  education.  To  meet  this 
need,  the  commander's  primary  tool 
is  the  Basic  Skills  Education  Pro- 
gram (BSEP),  a  subprogram  of  ACES. 

However,  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  BSEP  is  a  cure-all.  The 
average  increases  are:  one  grade 
level  for  every  60  hours  of  instruc- 


tion and  15  to  20  points  on  the  GT 
for  every  120  hours  of  instruction. 
And,  since  these  are  averages,  you 
can  be  sure  that  some  soldiers  won't 
do  nearly  as  well  as  these  figures 
represent.  Optimal  class  time  is  four 
hours  daily. 

Job  related 

Last  year,  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  issued  a 
report  on  BSEP  reinforcing  the  fact 
that  the  program  is  not  sufficiently 
job  related,  and  that  it  was  not 
standardized  from  one  post  to  the 
next.  They  also  recommended  that 
soldiers  learn  only  those  literacy 
skills  which  they  need.  To  imple- 
ment these  ideas,  115  MOSs  as  well 
as  the  Soldiers  Manual  of  Common 
Tasks  were  analyzed  to  discover 
exactly  what  skills  were  needed  to 
achieve  entry  level.  Tests  will  then 
be  developed  to  measure  those 
skills. 

For  example,  the  math  capa- 
bilities of  recruits  should  extend  all 
the  way  to  trigonometry  (for  some 
MOSs),  according  to  the  study  now 
completed.  Currently,  a  420-hour 
curriculum  prototype  is  being 
developed  to  link  education  and 
training,  the  MOS  and  Armed  Forces 
Classification  Test  (AFCT).  Each 
soldier  will  then  be  tested  to  deter- 
mine his  or  her  educational  needs 
based  on  MOS,  prerequisite,  and 
entry  skills.  In  essence,  the  program 
will  provide  a  self-paced,  computer- 
based  learning  environment  where 
soldiers  can  learn  exactly  those 
skills  they  need  to  perform  their 
jobs.  The  program  is  to  be  partially 
implemented  in  the  1986  time 
frame. 

This  program  will  only  cover 
Skill  levels  1  and  2  in  115  MOS.s 
representing  84.7  percent  of  enlisted 
soldiers.  It  will  not  deal  with  job 
specific  tasks  nor  is  its  aim  to  raise 
a  General  Technical  (GT)  or  Armed 
Service  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB)  score.  It  seeks  only  to  pro- 
vide such  refresher  education  as  the 
individual  needs  to  ensure  improved 
job  performance. 


The  Advanced  Skills  Education 
Program  (ASEP)  is  designed  to  com- 
plement NCO  Education  System 
(NCOES)  by  using  resources  of 
accredited  educational  institutions 
to  develop  courses  that  better 
prepare  NCOs  for  management, 
supervisory  and  communication 
responsibilities.  It  is  for  Skill  Levels 
3,  4,  and  5. 

Off-duty  high  school 

One  other  tool  at  the  com- 
mander's disposal  is  the  off-duty 
high  school  completion  program  for 
any  soldier  with  less  than  a  di- 
ploma, or  state-issued  certificate 
of  high  school  completion.  Soldiers 
receive  100  percent  tuition 
assistance. 

Since  its  inception  in  World 
War  I  as  the  Troop  Information  and 
Education  Corps,  the  Army  Con- 
tinuing Education  System  (ACES) 
has  dealt  with  the  reading  and 
writing  problems  of  soldiers.  The 
goal  then  as  now  is  to  bring  soldiers 
to  a  level  where  they  can  absorb 
training.  It  is  taught  by  civilian 
educators  in  an  academically- 
oriented  classroom  environment. 
Unlike  training,  basic  skills  educa- 
tion is  not  oriented  specifically  to 
any  military  specialty  nor  is  it 
designed  to  develop  a  technical  skill 
to  be  used  on-the-job.  Instead,  it 
facilitates  job-specific  learning  by 
establishing  a  strong  foundation  on 
which  the  trainer  can  build.  It  can 
bring  soldiers  to  a  point  where  the 
time  spent  between  the  trainer  and 
the  soldier,  as  well  as  the  "time  on 
task,"  is  more  productive. 

While  the  current  thrust  is  the 
support  of  training  and  job  perfor- 
mance, the  education  arm  of  the 
Army  has  another  extremely  impor- 
tant role.  In  fact.  Defense  policy 
(DODD  1322.8)  requires  that  soldiers 
return  to  civilian  life  better 
equipped  for  industrial,  commercial 
and  business  occupations  and  that 
every  soldier,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  same  educa- 
tional opportunities  afforded  to  him 
as  his  civilian  counterpart  who  does 
not  join  the  military  service. 
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Family  education 

In  his  paper,  "Sustaining  the 
All-Volunteer  Force-  1983-1992:  The 
Second  Decade,"  General  Maxwell 
R.  Thurman,  Army  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  points  out  that,  "Our  Armed 
Forces  are  drawn  from  society  at 
large  and  will  be  returned  to  that 
society.  At  present,  only  13  percent 
of  those  who  enter  the  Army  will 
stay  until  retirement -87  percent 
return  to  the  communities  of 
America.  Among  enlisted  soldiers, 
only  6  percent  reach  retirement." 

In  the  Year  of  the  Army  family, 
1984,  this  role  takes  on  even  more 
importance.  Educational  oppor- 
tunities are  available,  not  only  to 
the  soldier,  but  to  his  or  her  adult 
family  members  as  well.  Civilian 
educational  institutions  are  there  to 
be  used  for  educational  programs 
and  services.  The  education  staff  of 
the  Army  Continuing  Education 
System  (ACES)  and  commanders 
act  as  regulators  to  assist  those 
interested. 

This  aspect  of  education's  dual 
role  can  be  divided  into  four 
distinct  areas:  academic  studies,  vo- 
tech,  skill  documentation,  and 
educational  services.  Each  of  these 
plays  an  important  part  in  ensuring 
the  soldier  and  his  family  achieve 
their  educational  goals.  Education 
provides  the  opportunity  to  stimu- 
late creative  thought,  develop  con- 
fidence and  motivation,  instill  self- 
discipline  and  decisiveness  -  or  just 
have  fun. 

The  academic  studies  side  spans 
the  gamut  from  the  associate  degree 
to  graduate  level  studies.  A  major 
tuition -assisted  program  in  this 
area  is  SOCAD  (Servicemembers 
Opportunity  Colleges  Associate 
Degree  program).  It  offers  the 
chance  for  soldiers  to  earn  college 
credits  for  skills  and  knowledge 
they  already  have  gained  in  the 
Army  as  well  as  obtain  a  degree  in 
a  variety  of  academic  fields  cor- 
responding to  their  military  career 
specialty.  SOCAD  also  it  available  to 
family  members. 

The  program  links  colleges 
together  in  16  academic  areas.  This 


allows  the  "back  transfer"  of  credits 
to  a  home  institution.  For  the 
soldier,  this  means  he  or  she  no 
longer  has  to  worry  upon  transfer 
or  PCS  concerning  how  much  credit 
their  new  institution  will  award 
them  for  past  work.  All  their  credits 
will  be  accepted  in  full. 

In  the  vo-tech  area,  there  are 
opportunities  for  soldiers  to  qualify 
for  certification  and  to  develop 
saleable  civilian  skills,  in  addition  to 
satisfying  personal  aspirations. 
Among  these  courses  are:  carpentry, 
air  conditioning,  electronics  and 
automotive  tune-up.  There  also  are 
resident  language  programs  to 
develop  simple  skills  as  well  as 
refresher  maintenance  for  linguists. 

Apprenticeship 

Skill  documentation  is  a  way 
for  soldiers  to  receive  recognition 
from  the  civilian  sector  for  their 
military  experience.  The  most  com- 
mon program  in  this  area  is  the 
Army  Apprenticeship  Program. 
This  program  means  committing 
yourself  to  learning  a  skilled  trade 
through  independent  study  and  on- 
the-job  training.  Completion  is  quite 
a  task  since  it  requires  documenting 
2,000  to  12,000  hours  of  actual  work 
experience,  and  an  average  of  500 
hours  of  formal  instruction. 

The  program  is  offered  in  80 
trades  currently  developed  for  146 
MOSs  and  is  sponsored  by  11  service 
schools  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training.  When 
the  program  is  completed,  the 
soldier  receives  a  Journeyworker 
certificate  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  identical  to  the  one  earned  by 
a  civilian  apprentice. 

The  last  area  is  perhaps  the 
widest  as  far  as  opportunities  are 
concerned.  Professional  educational 
counselors  stand  ready  to  help  the 
soldier  receive  the  maximum  educa- 
tional advantage.  Counselors  are 
trained  to  conduct  realistic  voca- 
tional and  educational  goal-setting 
sessions  matching  the  abilities  and 
interests  of  soldiers. 


Tests  play  a  large  role  in  this 
area.  There  are  tests  to  achieve 
academic  recognition  for  non- 
traditional  learning  (i.e.,  cor- 
respondence courses),  diagnostic, 
placement  and  achievement  exams; 
and  tests  to  discover  what  you  may 
be  interested  in  doing. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  financial 
assistance  programs  fall.  Enlistment 
incentives  such  as  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program  (VEAP) 
and  The  Army  College  Fund  play 
an  important  role  in  the  recruiting 
and  retention  of  high  quality 
soldiers. 

There  is  also  the  Presepa ration 
Services  Program  for  those  leaving 
the  service.  Usually  45-75  days 
before  separation,  this  mandatory 
session  takes  place.  Benefits  and 
opportunities  are  clearly  explained 
and  Reserve  Component  service 
encouraged.  The  spouse  also  is 
encouraged  to  attend. 

To  deliver  these  and  other  serv- 
ices, there  are  learning  centers,  MOS 
libraries  and,  of  course,  the  post 
education  center.  The  Army  is 
ready  to  stand  by  its  promises  to 
provide  educational  opportunities. 
In  this  effort,  the  Army  Continuing 
Education  System  is  ready  to 
remedy  the  academic  deficiencies  of 
soldiers;  to  help  commanders  solve 
many  of  their  training  problems; 
and  to  ensure  that  resources  are  not 
wasted.  ACES  is  there  to  assist  the 
best  NCOs  to  meet  the  new  reenlist- 
ment  criteria  and  to  become  leaders 
of  the  future. 

ACES  is  there  to  help  future  and 
current  soldiers  form  the  foundation 
necessary  to  meet  the  Army's 
rapidly  changing  needs.  All  in  all, 
education  makes  a  good  soldier 
better.  h 

Credit 
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Information  for  civilians  and  supervisors 


Sick  leave  reduction  program 

s 


ometime  during  a 
career,  most  employees  need  to  go 
to  the  doctor  or  the  dentist  or  will 
be  sick  and  legitimately  unable  to 
work.  The  government  provides  a 
sick  leave  benefit,  a  sort  of  in- 
surance policy,  that  assures  an 
employee  the  security  of  being  paid 
for  those  hours  earned.  The  Army, 
while  encouraging  employees  to 
save  their  sick  leave  for  a  "rainy 
day,"  fully  supports  its  use  when 
that  day  of  need  arrives. 

Excessive  use  of  sick  leave, 
however,  is  a  legitimate  concern  to 
all  employers -both  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  But  in  the 
public  sector,  it  costs  the  taxpayers 
money  and  ultimately  results  in  a 
loss  of  productivity  and  reduction  in 
mission  support.  The  abuse  of  sick 
leave  also  could  cause  disruption  in 
the  work  place,  may  increase  the 
use  of  overtime,  and  could  decrease 
employee  morale. 

Between  Fiscal  Year  1975  and 
FY  1980  individual  sick  leave 
sharply  increased  in  the  Army. 
These  considerations  prompted  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  begin  a 
campaign  to  educate  employees  and 
supervisors  on  the  correct  uses  of 
sick  leave.  These  efforts  are  having 
an  impact.  Sick  leave  use  was 
reduced  by  11.6  hours  to  62.3  hours 
per  employee  during  FY  1982  and 
FY  1983 -the  lowest  rate  in  ten 
years. 

Sick  leave  use  also  decreased 
significantly  among  the  Army's 
approximately  74,000  Foreign 
National  (FN)  employees  who  work 
in  various  countries  throughout  the 
world.  Substantial  improvements 
were  recorded  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Europe  and  Seventh  Army 
(USAREUR)  and  the  U.S.  Army, 
Japan  (USARJ). 

USARJ  reduced  its  average  use 


from  31.6  hours  per  employee  to 
29.2.  USAREUR  reduced  sick  leave 
use  from  140  hours  per  FN  employee 
in  FY  1981  to  109  hours  in  FY  1982 
and  to  99.5  in  FY  1983.  This 
represents  a  two-year  reduction  of 
40.5  hours  or  nearly  29  percent  per 
employee  in  productive  time  lost 
due  to  sick  leave  use. 

l-low  was  it  done? 

According  to  reports  from 
Army  commands,  their  most 
positive  results  came  from 
educating  the  work  force  and  im- 
proving program  administration. 

•  Educating  the  work  force. 
This  effort  to  educate  must  go 
beyond  restating  Army  policy.  It 
should  appeal  to  the  employees'  self 
interest.  Employees  should  be 
reminded  that  someday  a  large  sick 
leave  balance  could  mean  a  pay- 
check during  a  long  illness -that 
conserving  sick  leave  is  not  merely 
an  intangible  management  goal,  but 
an  insurance  policy  for  them  to  use. 
At  the  same  time,  supervisors  need 
to  be  educated  on  the  program  and 
their  responsibilities  for  admin- 
istering it. 

•  Monitoring  sick  leave  use. 
Just  as  top  management  must 
commit  itself  to  the  success  of  the 
program,  first-line  supervisors  must 
realize  that  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  program  hinges  on  their  daily 
commitment  and  actions. 

Feedback  data  concerning  sick 
leave  use  should  be  given  to  super- 
visors so  they  can  detect  patterns 
and  trends  in  sick  leave  abuse 
before  problems  arise.  Through  this 
process  of  counseling  and  observa- 
tion, employees  are  motivated  to 
reduce  unnecessary  absenteeism. 


Backup  studies 

The  Army  realized  that  it  would 
have  to  take  many  factors  into  con- 
sideration in  establishing  mean- 
ingful Army-wide  sick  leave  goals. 
Foremost  among  these  considera- 
tions was  the  conclusion  produced 
by  a  Department  of  Army  Materiel 
Development  and  Readiness  Com- 
mand (DARCOM)  study  that  the 
amount  of  sick  leave  used  by  in- 
dividuals varies  by  duty  location, 
occupation,  age,  and  gender.  This 
meant  that  a  static  Army-wide  goal 
might  not  prove  either  a  meaningful 
or  an  effective  management  goal  to 
help  reduce  sick  leave  use  for  the 
Army's  350,000  employees  around 
the  world. 

In  FY  1982,  the  Army  did  main- 
tain a  single  goal  of  64  hours  of  sick 
leave  used  per  individual  employee. 
In  FY  1983,  however,  Army's  top 
management  changed  its  strategy. 
The  optimum  goal  remained  64 
hours,  but  for  those  commands 
whose  average  was  above  the 
64-hour  goal,  a  more  realistic 
objective  was  interjected  into  the 
planning  process.  The  Army  chal- 
lenged the  commands -and  each 
individual  Army  employee -to 
reduce  sick  leave  use  by  5  percent 
each  year  from  their  previous  year's 
average. 

In  support  of  command  and 
installation  efforts  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  sick  leave  pro- 
gram, HQDA  worked  to  gain 
support  from  commanders  and  to 
publicize  the  benefits  to  the  in- 
dividual of  the  prudent  use  of  sick 
leave.  The  civilian  personnel 
planning  document  emphasized  the 
Army's  commitment  to  the  5 
percent  per  annum  reduction  objec- 
tive. A  colorful  poster  was  designed 
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and  distributed  Army-wide  which 
emphasized  that  sick  leave  is  "an 
employee's  insurance  against  loss  of 
income." 

Articles  on  sick  leave  successes 
were  developed  and  published  in 
internal  civilian  personnel  publica- 
tions and  in  many  installation 
newspapers.  A  statement  is  now 
being  printed  at  least  quarterly  on 
civilian  earnings  and  leave  state- 
ments urging  employees  to  save 
their  sick  leave  as  an  insurance 
against  loss  of  pay. 

While  HQDA  provided  broad 
Army-wide  support  to  the  program, 
Army  commands  made  an  intense 
effort  to  meet  their  goals  and  to 
place  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
monitoring  abuse  of  sick  leave, 
increasing  publicity,  and  orienting 
employees  on  the  advantages  of 
saving  sick  leave  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  abuse. 

DARCOM 

DARCOM,  Army's  largest  com- 
mand with  over  100,000  employees 
stationed  around  the  United  States, 
studied  sick  leave  use  as  a  part  of 
an  effort  to  make  the  most  of  its 
authorized  strength  by  increasing  in- 
dividual productivity.  DARCOM 
started  by  looking  at  sick  leave 
trends  and  management  practices  in 
the  administration  of  the  sick  leave 
program.  DARCOM  officials  con- 
cluded that  sick  leave  use  could  be 
reduced  if  they  adopted  an  inte- 
grated approach  to  absenteeism 
control. 

They  identified  management 
actions,  the  cumulative  efforts  of 
which  would  improve  not  only  the 
administration  of  the  program,  but 
would  also  reduce  sick  leave  use  as 
well. 

The  system  for  collecting  and 
distributing  sick  leave  data  required 
improvement.  While  the  "time- 
keepers" knew  how  much  sick  leave 
employees  were  using,  those  with 
the  responsibility  for  managing  sick 
leave,  the  supervisors,  often  did  not. 

Supervisors  needed  some  kind 
of  benchmarks  for  measuring  use 


and  abuse.  Although  sick  leave 
goals  existed  for  years,  first-line 
supervisors  were  often  unaware  of 
either  the  goals  or  the  past  sick 
leave  experience  of  their  own 
organizations. 

Supervisors  also  needed  train- 
ing on  their  responsibilities  for  the 
program.  Sick  leave  administration 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  basic  train- 
ing given  to  all  new  supervisors,  but 
DARCOM  found  that  many  super- 
visors were  not  only  unsure  of  their 
responsibilites,  but  also  were 
unaware  of  the  procedures  for  con- 
fronting suspected  abusers  and  their 
authority  to  deny  leave  or  mete  out 
disciplinary  action. 

It  was  found  that  DARCOM 
employees  were  not  well  informed. 
Many  did  not  know  the  purpose  of 
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sick  leave,  the  extent  of  their 
entitlements  to  leave,  and  the 
correct  procedures  for  obtaining 
approval  of  their  leave. 

The  study  also  found  that  the 
erratic  approach  to  discipline  for 
leave  abuse  was  confusing  to  both 
supervisors  and  employees.  To 
assure  that  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing of  management's  intent, 
DARCOM  directed  that  uniform 
and  progressively  tougher  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  be  employed  in 
cases  of  leave  abuse  throughout  the 
command. 

DARCOM  realized  that  command 
emphasis  was  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  launching  an 
absenteeism  control  program.  The 
Commanding  General  of  DARCOM 
made  certain  that  everyone  within 
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the  Command  understood  the  im- 
portance that  he  personally  placed 
on  reducing  sick  leave  use.  Because 
of  its  size  and  the  dispersion  of  its 
work  force,  DARCOM  headquarters 
decided,  however,  not  to  define 
specific  program  actions  required  of 
major  subordinate  commands  £ind 
installations.  Each  subordinate  com- 
mander, then,  was  able  to  initiate 
actions  tailored  to  the  local  situa- 
tion. 

Other  commands 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  reported  that  the  use  of 
the  Alternative  Work  Schedules 
Program  contributed  in  part  to  their 
success  in  reducing  sick  leave 
use.  Under  the  Alternative  Work 
Schedules  Program,  Corps  em- 
ployees often  used  the  credit  hours 
earned  in  lieu  of  sick  leave  for 
doctor  and  dentist  visits  and  short 
term  illnesses. 

U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR) 
developed  a  comprehensive  hand- 
book designed  to  assist  managers 
and  supervisors  in  administering  the 
leave  program.  The  command  feels 
that  the  handbook  contributed 


significantly  to  the  improved  sick 
leave  record  in  USAREUR. 

Other  Army  commands  em- 
barked upon  similar  campaigns  and 
found  success  often  using  methods 
similar  to  DARCOMs.  From  among 
the  methods  reported  that  produced 
good  results,  these  actions  lead  the 
list: 

•  formal  sick  leave  conserva- 
tion programs; 

•  extensive  multimedia  pub- 
licity campaigns; 

•  greater  personal  involvement 
of  top  managers; 

•  employee  education  on  the 
benefits  of  the  sick  leave  program; 

•  supervisory  training  on  the 
authority  and  responsibility  for 
administering  leave; 

•  feedback  of  sick  leavi    ta- 
tistics  to  first-line  supervisor;: ,  and; 

•  recognition  for  employees 
who  use  little  or  no  sick  leave 
during  the  year. 

The  future 

Although  sick  leave  use  con- 
tinues to  decline,  the  Army  does  not 
plan  to  relax  its  emphasis  on  this 
program.  Supervisors  and  em- 


ployees need  constant  positive  rein- 
forcement to  assure  their  under- 
standing of  legitimate  uses  of  sick 
leave  and  commitment  to  the  Army 
goal.  Through  the  involvement  of 
the  entire  Army  work  force,  there  is 
a  potential  for  further  productivity 
increases  in  support  of  the  Army 
mission  through  reductions  in  sick 
leave  use. 

For  FY  1984,  commands  were 
expected  to  reduce  sick  leave  use 
again  by  5  percent  from  FY  1983 
levels  as  the  next  step  in  achieving 
the  new  Army  goal  of  48  hours  per 
employee  per  year. 

Studies  will  continue.  Sick 
leave  practices  in  private  industry 
will  be  reviewed  to  see  if  they  are 
adaptable  to  the  Army's  working 
situation  and  can  help  in  achieving 
the  new  goal. 

■ 

Credit 

Staff  of  Office  of  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel, DA.  Raymond  J.  Sumser, 
Director.  The  original  article  ap- 
peared in  The  Federal  Managers 
Quarterly,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  Winter  '84. 
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/I/MILOILl 


Important  update 

"Move  Out!",  the  article  by  CPT  Thomas  P. 
Keating,  which  appears  in  the  Jan-Feb  84  COM- 
MANDERS CALL  is  extremely  well  written  and 
summarizes  the  necessity  and  methodology  for 
units  to  participate  in  Mobilization  Readiness 
Evaluations  (MRE).  However,  the  article  has  a 
minor  discrepency  which  needs  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  readers. 

AR  135-300,  Mobilization  of  Reserve  Compo- 
nent Units  and  Individuals,  was  rescinded  effec- 
tive 15  September  1981  and  its  information 
included  in  the  Army  Mobilization  and  Opera- 
tions Planning  System  (AMOPS)  and  the 
FORSCOM  Mobilization  and  Deployment 
Planning  System  (FORMDEPS). 

FORMDEPS,  Volume  III.  Part  3.  RC  Unit 
Commanders  Handbook  for  Mobilization,  21 
September  1983,  currently  contains  most  of  the 
information  that  the  article  references  to  AR 
135-300.  It  incorporates  information  from 
numerous  sources  and  provides  the  guidance  RC 
unit  commanders  require  to  enable  them  to  plan 
for  mobilization,  to  mobilize  and  move  to  as- 
signed mobilization  stations,  and  to  prepare 
postmobilization  training  plans. 

The  handbook  is  updated  annually  and  is 
designed  to  be  distributed  down  to  company  and 
separate  detachment  level. 

Deral  E.  Willis 

COL,  GS 

Chief  Mobilization  Division 


Thank  you  for  your  update.     We  urge  all  who 
have  saved  that  article  to  add  this  information 
to   their   file. 


Mng.  Ed. 


Aviation  Branch 


Excellent  articles  on  the  Army  Aviation 
Branch.  Can  you  check  with  NGB  and  OCAR  to 
find  out  how  they  are  going  to  implement  the 
new  branch  in  the  ARNG  and  USAR?  We  in  the 
ARNG  have  not  received  any  directions. 

I  think  aviation  warrants  should  wear  the  new 
branch  insignia  versus  their  present  insignia.  The 


A  WO   has   always    been    the   Army's   Aviation 
Branch! 

MAJ.  Tim  Lesser 

SCK-AASF  CALIF- ARNG 

Stockton.  CA 

Coordination  with  representatives  from  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  Office,  Chief 
Army  Reserve  indicate  that  action  has  been 
initiated  to  transfer  the  current  Guard  and 
Reserve  aviator  inventory  to  the  newly  created 
Aviation  Branch.  Hopefully,  you  will  receive 
information  and  directions  soon. 

The  decision  has  been  made  that  warrant 
officers  will  continue  to  wear  their  conventional 
warrant  officer  insignia  and  colors.  This  also 
includes  the  aviation  warrant  officers. 

COL  Lethcoe 

DAPEMPAV 

Pentagon 


With  the  addition  of  the  Aviation  Branch, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  current  staff  aviation 
officer  positions  at  most  headquarters?  This  posi- 
tion in  the  past  has  been  needed  to  coordinate 
aviation  assets  and  training.  Now  that  we  have  an 
aviation  branch  this  staff  position  most  likely 
should  be  eliminated. 

We  don't  have  a  staff  infantry  officer,  a  staff 
armor  officer,  a  staff  artillary  officer  or  any  other 
such  position.  Aviation  is  now  a  branch  just  like 
all  the  others.  If  we  don 't  need  a  staff  officer  for  all 
the  other  branches  we  surely  won 't  need  one  for 
aviation. 

Charles  A.  Knause 

CW  4  (Ret),  GS-12 

Aberdeen,  MD 


As  efforts  continue  to  implement  the  Aviation 
Branch  decision,  concurrent  actions  have 
necessitated  an  in-depth  look  at  aviation  officer 
positions.  Force  structure  changes  and  transitions 
from  one  series  Table  of  Organization  and  Equip- 
ment (toe)  to  another  have  been  the  impetus  for 
aviation  staff  officer  position  examination. 
Although  this  action  is  not  complete,  preliminary 
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coordination  indicates  that  aviation  staff  officer 
positions  will  not  be  eliminated  as  the  result  of 
forming  an  Aviation  Branch.  The  G-3  air  and 
assistant  Division  Aviation  Officer  and  other  such 
staff  positions  are  crucial  positions  and  con- 
sidered essential. 

Your  point  of  not  having  Infantry,  Armor  or 
Artillery  staff  officers  is  certainly  valid;  however, 
you  also  must  consider  that  the  requirement  for 
an  Assistant  Division  Engineer,  Air  Defense, 
Signal  and  other  similar  staff  officers  still  exists. 
So  as  we  move  forward  with  Aviation  as  a 
separate  branch  we  will  also  have  aviation  staff 
officers. 

COL  Lethcoe 

DAPEMP-AV 

Pentagon 


I'm  currently  in  Army  Aviation,  and  have 
been  for  four  years.  Why  isn  't  there  an  appren- 
ticeship program  offered  for  MOS  68D?  An 
aircraft  powertrain  system  mechanic  is  a  very 
important  part  of  any  aircraft  function.  Also  in 
your  Nov-Dec  83  issue,  you  didn't  mention 
anything  about  68  series  MOS  becoming  part  of 
the  new  Aviation  Branch. 

SGT  Keith  Bailey 

394th  Trans  FWD 

do  182nd  Maint  Co. 

APO  New  York 

I  contacted  the  Aviation  Proponency  Office  at 
Fort  Eustis  and  talked  with  MSG  Wells  regarding 
this  subject. 

He  indicated  the  issue  has  been  addressed  by 
the  Aviation  Proponency  Office.  Obviously  there 
is  not  an  Aviation  Apprenticeship  Program  for 
68Ds  at  this  time  and  there  are  no  plans  to  get  a 
program  going.  MOS  68D  is  the  only  MOS  in  the 
aircraft  maintenance  field  which  is  not  covered  by 
an  apprenticeship  program. 

The  reason  MSG  Wells  cited  for  this  was  that 
the  civilian  job  market  does  not  recognize  power- 
train  repair  as  an  independent  skill  but  rather  a 
required  skill  of  a  general  aviation  mechanic. 

MSG  Wells  did  say  that  the  68Ds  can  apply  for 
enrollment  into  the  apprenticeship  program 
already  established  for,  say,  the  UH-i  mechanics 
but  that  may  not  be  workable  as  the  individual 
transfers  from  one  unit  to  another.  The  general 
perception  by  the  majority  of  maintenance 
officers  and  NCOs  is  that  powertrain  system  skills 


are  subordinate  to  aviation  maintenance  re- 
quirements and  of  rather  narrow  scope  as  far  as 
the  68Ds  formal  training  goes.  They  don't  want 
'underqualified'  people  working  on  their  aircraft 
without  very  close  supervision.  MSG  Wells  seemed 
to  feel  (based  on  his  years  of  maintenance  NCO 
experience)  that  while  supervisors  would  applaud 
the  68D  for  his  wanting  to  learn,  they  would  just 
'sign-off  the  soldiers  apprenticeship  book  rather 
than  let  him  work  on  the  aircraft. 

A  soldier  needs  6000  hours  of  actual  hands-on 
work  experience  and  432  hours  in  related  sub- 
jects. The  A8sP  Licence  satisfies  the  432  hours 
requirement. 

At  this  point  options  are  available  for  the  68D 
to  attain  technical/professional  accreditation. 
Chief  among  these  options  are  the  Airframe  & 
Powerplant  (A8bP)  Licence  from  the  FAA  and 
related  courses/programs  from  civlian  educational 
institutions  such  as  Embry-Riddle  University. 

COL  Lethcoe 

DAPE-MP-AV 
Pentagon 


Education  of  worth 

/  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  thought  pro- 
jected in  the  article  'An  education  of  worth."  I 
will  be  using  most  of  this  information  in  a  future 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Development  Program 
(NCODP)  class  session. 

Since  the  present  and  future  educational  re- 
quirements for  all  promotions  are  being  updated, 
I  would  say  that  the  education  service  officers  are 
about  to  be  recognized  by  many  who  never  knew 
they  existed.  The  new  requirements  for  promo- 
tion have  had  a  halting  effect  on  many  service 
members  who  think  they  will  not  make  it  It  is  up 
to  us  to  let  them  know  how  easy  and  accessible 
the  courses  are  to  take. 

Thomas  S.  Williams 
CSM  (Retired) 
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WE  NEED  YOUR  FEEDBACK:  Tall  u»  what  tubjact*  you  would  Ilka  to  aaa  covarad. 
Tall  ut  how  you  hava  appliad  Information  from  past  artlclas. 

SEND  IN  ARTICLES:  You  ara  walcoma  to  submit  Army-ralatad  "flow  to"  artlclas  you 
hava  wrtttan  to  ba  considarad  for  publication  In  COMMANDERS  CALL.  If  accaptad 
for  printing,  you  will  ba  notlfiad.  For  mora  Information,  contact  Managing  Editor.  (Un- 
forlunataly,  wa  ara  unabia  to  ratum  submissions.)  Wa'd  Ilka  to  haar  from  you. 


OFFr 


DON'T  FORGET  your  name,  rank,  duty  status,  address  and  AUTOVON  number.  Let- 
tars  without  names  are  thrown  away  (Letters  are  subject  to  editing  ) 


COMMANDERS  CALL,  May-Jun  1984 
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THANX  YOU  for  your  letiers  and  thanks 
to  all  who  write  requesting  to  be  put  on  our 
distribution 

The  only  way  to  get  COMMANDERS 
CALL  is  by  filling  out  DA  Form  12-4  and  in 
dicadng  in  block  9  of  that  form  how  many 


copies  of  COMMANDERS  CALL  your  unit 
requires  Judging  from  the  response,  you 
may  need  to  increase  the  number  your  unit 
receives  The  form  should  be  available  from 
your  administrative  office,  when  applicable 

Mng  Ed. 
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